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The Clasping Goodenia, Goodenia amplexans, photographed in February in the Kamarooka Forest 
was still flowering in April when Dr Jim Willis joined a group of Club members for an excursion 
to the Whipstick in 1981. Bob Allen wrote about it then: “the leaves are sessile and stem-clasping 
to such an extent that one would be excused for thinking that the plant had just been taken out of a 
plant press”. ; ae : 
N.B. The plant on the cover of last month’s Whirrakee has been identified by Rod Orr as a species 
of Fireweed, Senecio quadridentatus. 
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Editor’s note 


In the course of preparation of this issue I had to visit the collection of old Whirrakees held by the 
La Trobe University Library, and once again I was struck by the wealth of knowledge and interest 
stored in the pages of those old back-issues. One of the initiatives associated with the physical 
move of the Club to its new premises is the plan to make the Club’s excellent library more available 
for study or browsing. It really is worth while to pick up an old issue, both because of the 
information that is still current, such as the articles listing the butterfly, reptile and amphibian 
faunas of the district, and because of the indications of what has changed in the district since the 
Club was formed. It is also a way to recall some of the events and personalities that have made the 
Club what it is today. . 


Articles in Whirrakee may be reproduced, but permission should be obtained from the Bendigo 
Field Naturalists Club, and acknowledgment should be given to the author and the Club. Back 
issues are available on request, see also article on page 13. 


PRESIDENT’S COLUMN 


Being a Naturalist is important. 


Mankind's survival was, until about 8,000 
years ago, dependent on his knowledge of 
natural history. As pastoralism, agriculture and 
finally industry occupied mankind's 
endeavours he became less directly dependent 
on his abilities as a naturalist. The 
disconnection of human activity from 
understanding nature is responsible for many 


of our environmental problems. 


Being a Naturalist is important because it keeps 
us aware of the connections between our 
activities and the support base for our survival. 
By knowing where the orchids grow, the 
babblers nest or the yabbies hide we 
understand better how humans impact on 


nature. 


Most Naturalists appreciate that there are limits 
to the growth of the human population and 
constraints on production from the soil and sea. 
They also know that interactions between 
species and their environment are complex, 
usually poorly known, and not quickly or 
easily discovered. But they also know that they 
can make reliable observations and reasoned 


conclusions about nature. 


Reliable observations and reasoned conclusion 
- that is a definition of "science". Linnaeus, 
Banks, White, Darwin and Wallace considered 


themselves to be Naturalists making reliable 
observations and reasoned conclusions. Thus it 
is that each of us can, to some degree, engage 
in scientific studies. As a Naturalists Club we 
can, and should, gain understanding of our 
environment and pass on the knowledge to the 


public. 


Most members of the Club enjoy natural 
history as a hobby. It is something they do on 
week-ends, or watch on television, or just 
enjoy the outdoors. Some members have very 
successful and personally rewarding careers 
based on their studies of nature and the love of 
the natural environment. Several of our 
member's children, introduced to natural 
history when young, have develop a career 


based on environmental appreciation. 


This year two committee members will be 
committing themselves to academic studies 
related to their interests in natural history. Chris 
Tzaros will begin Batchelor of Applied Science 
studies in Parks and Recreation (by 
correspondence) at Charles Sturt University, 
Albury campus. Peter Howden has been 
awarded a scholarship to study for Ph. D. 
studies on ecologically based integrated weed 
management at Charles Sturt University, 
Wagga Wagga campus. May we all wish them 
success and satisfaction in their studies because 
for them being a Naturalist has become very 


important. 


Bill Holsworth 


Report from Falls Creek Camp 
January 1996 
Author: Bev Leeson 


The brochures promoting Falls Creek as a 
unique holiday destination suggest that you’ll 
have “time to relax, catch your breath and laze 
around under the wide blue sky” or “enjoy a 
picnic amongst fields of wildflowers 
surrounded by breathtaking views”. This was 
certainly the experience of those who spent 
week 2 at the camp-out, but wait, there’s 
MmMOle rests lots of wonderful walks of varying 
degrees of difficulty, fantastic cattlemen’s huts 
to visit, picturesque drives and then, each 
evening, a program of trips to local and 
overseas destinations. 


We travelled to Antarctica, Tasmania, Western 
Australia and the Centre, England, down the 
Snowy in a canoe, to Nepal, around 
Queensland and to Canada and the USA. The 
focus was always on the natural features, the 
wildlife and the people. Fascinating! 


Add to all these ingredients a group of people, 
from various parts of Australia, who were 
friendly and interested in each other and nature 
and photography, as well as a beautifully 
appointed lodge and two great organisers, Rob 
and Cynthia Watkins, and you’ll understand 
just how much everyone enjoyed the 
experience. 


Saturday, January 13 was the arrival day for 
week 2 folk and it was a very hot day for those 
who travelled. The weather for the remainder 
of the week was superb with temperatures in 
the mid 20s until Friday when it was misty for 
most of the day following rain on the Thursday 
evening. 


I have included a plant list which Graham Hill 
and Eric Whiting helped to compile. Birds of 
note were Flame Robins, seen at most 
locations, but in particular on the Wallace Hut 
Track, which in places resembles a nursery 
with birds at varying stages of development. 
Other birds to be particularly admired included 
Gang Gangs in the village itself, Olive 
Whistlers, Fantail Cuckoos, Lyrebirds near 
Howmans Gap and Striated Pardalotes which 
were nesting in a Snow Gum very close to 
Wallace’s Hut. McNamara’s Hut was well 
worth a visit for those who drove in by 4WD 
or who walked the last couple of kilometres 
from the Falls Creek - Omeo road sign. 


Highlights for some of the more energetic were 
the walk to the Niggerheads and a 4WD trip 


and walk to Mt Bogong. A few of the younger 
members did some mountain bike riding. 
Others enjoyed putting the canoe in at Rocky 
Valley Dam or visiting the Australian Alpine 
Nursery set in Alpine Ash forest near 
Howmans Gap. 


Our Olympic athletes were training at altitude 
and many were observed running, rowing or 
canoeing, gaining experience at over 1750 
metres altitude. 


I’m not sure whether Rob and Cynthia plan to 
organise a further camp, but if they do, I’d 
suggest that you try a week or two in the alps. 
It’s a great way to start a year! 


Plant List 


Acacia obliquinerva Mountain Hickory Wattle 


Acaena anserinifolia Bidgiwidgi 
Bossiaea foliosa Leafy Bossiaea 
Brachyscome nivalis s/s nivalis | Snow Daisy 
Celmisia sericophylla Silky Daisy 
Celmisia sp. Snow Daisy 
Chiloglottis gunni or C. cornuta Bird Orchid 
Colobanthus affinis Alpine Colobanth 
Cotula filicula Ferny Cotula 
Craspedia sp. Billy Button 
Daviesia latifolia Hop Bitterpea 
Dianella tasmanica Tasman Flax Lily 


Eucalyptus pauciflora Snow Gum/White Sally 
Gastrodia sesamoides Cinnamon Bells 


Goodenia hederacea Ivy Goodenia 
Grevillea victoriae Royal Grevillea 
Ozothamnus alpinus Alpine Everlasting 


Chrysocephalum semipapposum Clustered ” 

Helipterum anthemoides | Chamomile Sunray 
Kunzea muelleri Yellow Kunzea 
Leptoryncos squamatus Scaly Buttons 
Leucopogon suaveolens Mountain Beard Heath 


Olearia frostii Bogong Daisy Bush 
Olearia phlogopappa Dusty Daisy Bush 
Orites lancifolia Alpine Orites 
Parahebe derwentiana Derwent Speedwell 


Pimelea axiflora var. alpina 


Pimelia ligustrina Tall Riceflower 
Plantago euryphylla Plantain 
’ Poa ensiformis Ledge Grass 
Podolepis robusta Alpine Podolepis 
Polyscias sambucifolia Elderberry Panax 
Polystichum proliferum Mother Shield Fern 
Prasophyllum alpinum Alpine Leek Orchid | 
Prostanthera cuneata Alpine Mint Bush 
Prostanthera lasianthus Christmas Bush 
Pterostylis monticola 
Pterostylis decurva Summer Greenhood 
Ranunculus plebeius Forest Buttercup 
Ranunculus victoriensis Victorian Buttercup 
Scaevola hookeri Creeping Fanflower 
Senecio lautus Variable Groundsel 


Stylidium graminifolium Grass Trigger-plant 


Tasmannia xerophylla (Drimys) Alpine Pepper 


Thelymitra cyanea Veined Sun Orchid 
Viola betonicifolia Showy Violet 
Viola hederacea’ Ivy-leaf Violet 
Wahlenbergia gloriosa Royal Bluebell 


Biological Control - By the Back Door 
Author: Keith Graham 


A chance discussion at a Field Nats meeting 
one evening brought up the subject of the 
noxious weed Saffron Thistle (Carthamus 
lanatus). 

My first memory of this weed was when I 
helped my father to cut them as demanded 
under the Thistle Act. Land owners were 
required to cut one chain (20m) adjoining any 
road and half the roadside itself. The futility of 
this exercise was abundantly clear: beyond this 
strip acres and acres of infested farmland. 
When Saffron Thistle invaded crops, the 
upright seed heads and thick stems choked and 
fouled harvesting machinery. The seed itself 
was of a similar size to wheat, making the crop 
unsuitable for milling. 

One of the most significant changes in 
agricultural practice occurred in this area about 
the mid 1950’s. Subterranean Clover seed 
became available in quantities, enabling farmers 
to undergrow crops producing a better quality 
pasture. Sub clover, with its capacity to fix 
nitrogen from the air, rapidly raised the fertility 
of large areas. But sub-clover became a host to 
a tiny, pin-head sized mite (Red-legged Earth 
Mite). Farmers discovered, this mite also had a 
taste for Saffron Thistle, attacking the 
seedlings, weakening them to such an extent, 
the clover smothered them out. Within a 
decade, a serious weed problem almost 
completely disappeared. 

Sadly, Broughton Pea _  (Swainsona 
procumbens) and its related species, which 
once grew in abundance in water courses, 
roadsides and flood-prone areas, began a rapid 
decline, at the same time as the Saffron Thistle. 
Could attacks from this mite be the reason for 
its extinction? 

Perhaps those interested in its survival in other 
places may consider this possibility in their 
attempts to preserve this unique flower. 


Saffron Thistle (Carthamus lanatus) 
from: J.N.Whittet 1958. Weeds 
N.S.W. Dept. Ag., Sydney 


February Club Meeting 
Members Slide Night 
Author: Sabine Wilkens 


There were surprisingly few members at the 
first meeting for the year which was also the 
first general meeting in the new Club rooms. I 
just hoped that there weren’t scores of 
members waiting in front of the former meeting 
room at the Department of Food and 
Agriculture, Epsom. The February meeting is 
traditionally the time when members show their 
slides of recent or not-so recent excursions, 
holidays or things of interest but there were 
very few slides on the night - but what a select 
few! 


Bill Holsworth gave us a glimpse of what he 
saw when travelling by train in North-Western 
China. Sweeping views of green fields 
without people tending them and a complete 
lack of houses was not what I expected from 
this part of the world. There were rows and 
rows of bare, eroded hillsides of which Bill 
mentioned he had already heard of in his 
childhood. It was not clear what had caused 
this massive erosion but very little seems to be 
done about it now as there are only very 
occasional tree plantings. This rural landscape 
was disturbing and beautiful, but my breath 
was taken away when we came to .the Gobi 
Desert. It looked completely lifeless and you 
could almost hear the wind howling through 
the dune-like hills and polishing the stones that 
litter the surface in some places. I bet David 
Attenborough could lie down on these stones 
and find an animal or two and some hardy 
plants. 


Rod Orr showed us some Growler Frogs and 
some special orchids he saw at Morwell 
National Park. There were Butterfly Orchids, 
Hyacinth Orchids, Elbow Orchids and the rare 
and endangered Gunn’s Orchid, an epiphytic 
one which only grows on very few host plants 
and which, luckily in this case, had a Tiger 
Snake to guard it. Rod also showed some 
slides from the Wellsford Forest of an area 
which has been classified as degraded and 
which, as a result, is earmarked for clay 
mining. Listen out for developments on this 
proposal in the near future. Of course Rod 
didn’t miss the opportunity to mention his 
favourite (?) weed, the Chilean Needlegrass. 
This very aggressive, indigestible plant which 
is potentially harmful to animals appears to be 
spreading in Bendigo and we were shown a 
whole field of it! It takes three years of 
intensive management to even begin to 
eradicate it from an area, but perhaps if 
something is done quickly it can still be 
contained. If Rod keeps up his energy level in 
this campaign it might just happen. 

Tom Patullo had some fantastic slides and 
stories about the behaviour of sawflies. He 
actually saw the larvae looking for a place to 
pupate (unlike me, see last Whirrakee) and he 
actually heard (!) the adult sawfly sawing into 
the leaf. Tom intends to write an article on the 
topic and I don’t want to say any more about 
the slides now, except that I will begin to 
negotiate a loan of these for the spring semester 
when we teach this subject to second year 
students at the University. 


I went home thinking that it is a shame that we 
have a Members’ slide night only once a year. 


Gunn’s Orchid (Sarcochilus australis) 
From: Walsh, N.G. & Entwisle, T.J. 1994 
Flora of Victoria, Vol.2, Inkata Press 


Tribute to Jim Willis 


The recent death of Dr Jim Willis on 10th 
November 1995 has created a lot of interest 
amongst Club members. Dr Willis visited the 
Club in 1981, addressing the April Club 
Meeting and visiting the Whipstick with the 
Club. Those present that day were Bob Allen 
(who wrote the excursion up in the May 1981 
Whirrakee), Will Burgess, Bettine Finlay, Bill 
Flentje, Jack Kellam, Tom Patullo and Jim and 
Mavis Willis. It is worth seeking out this 
article as a model of enthusiasm and clarity. 

In this tribute to the great man, we include a 
personal appreciation by Judith Clark and a 
reprinting of a precis of Dr Willis’s address to 
the Club, first printed in the May 1981 
Whirrakee. 


Dr Jim Willis - a Personal Appreciation 
Author Judith Clark 


As a former student of Botany from Melbourne 
University, I wish to share with other members 
of the Bendigo Field Naturalists’ my 
recollections of a very great man who died 
recently: Jim Willis - Dr James Hamlyn Willis, 
Director of the National Herbarium, and author 
of two volumes “Handbook to Plants in 
Victoria” and co-author of the illustrated 
“Flowers and Plants of Victoria’. 

During my last year of Botany, Mr Willis came 
to give a guest lecture. My fellow students and 
I expected Mr Willis to speak about his 
impending second volume of “Handbook to 
Plants in Victoria” which was to cover 
Dicotyledons as opposed to the first volume 
that covered Monocotyledons. I remember 
wanting to attend the lecture, but wondered 
what Mr Willis would say. 

When Mr Willis arrived at the lecture theatre in 
the Old Botany School he appeared much 
younger than I expected, and he made no 
mention of Dicotyledons or Monocotyledons 
but another part of the plant world: Fungi. 

His talk was animated and fascinatingly 
interesting. He did talk of the classification, 
and difficulties in classifying fungi and said 
that some of our recent Italian migrants know 
more about classifiying the poisonous from the 
safe when he could see no difference. 


Judith has included two obituaries about Jim 
Willis (THE AGE, 20/11/95, 25/11/95) 

If anybody would like to see these please let us 
know (eds.) 


Precis of Address by Dr Jim Willis at 
the April General Club Meeting 1981 
Author unknown 


The title of Dr Willis’s address on April 8th, 
“Getting away from it all - plantwise”, might 
have led one to expect a talk on garden 
sanctuaries where we can temporarily shed our 
little frustrations, or perhaps go for a ramble 
through beautiful fern gullies in mountain 
forest to escape for a time the pressure and 
tensions of modern life. But his remarks (and 
colour slides) were concerned with the plants 
themselves - their ingenious methods of 
dispersal around the world. 


You see, most animals are mobile and can 
variously “get away from it” by crawling, 
running, jumping, swimming or flying to new 
sources of food or to suitable places for 
breeding. Not so the plants which must stay 
put for life, in the same spot (with a few 
exceptions as microscopic algae). If the ripe 
seeds of any shrub or tree simply fell straight 
down onto the ground, they would stand only a 
very poor chance of growing into new and 
healthy seedlings, because soil under the parent 
plant is already robbed of much-needed 
moisture and nutriment, not to mention the 
overshading effect. So it is vital to the survival 
of any species that its seedlings begin a life as 
far away from the parent as possible. 


Through the long, long process of evolution, 
plants have developed interesting methods for 
adequately scattering their fruits, seeds or 
spores (in the case of ferns and fungi), and an 
outline of these fascinating dispersal devices 
was the subject of Dr Willis’s address. Two 
factors are involved - 

internal (within the plant’s own anatomy) and 
external (reliance on forces outside the plant). 


The most significant internal factor is growth 
form, e.g. widely spreading branches that 
produce flowers and fruits well away from the 
central part of the plant (as in mangroves, 
certain wattles and grevilleas), a trailing or 
climbing habit (as in clovers, running postman, 
pumpkins, passion-fruit and many tropical 
lianas). Another internal factor is the explosive 
mechanism, to shoot out and so scatter the 
seeds; this is well exemplified in brooms, gorse 
and balsam, as the pods dry out and suddenly 


split open with a bang, also in the remarkable 
squirting cucumber in which mature fruits 
explode so violently that liquid containg the 
seeds may spatter for a distance of ten yards or 
so. The sporangia (or tiny spore-cases) of 
ferns split open with a rebound, flinging out 
their spores as from a catapult. Fungi are not 
to be outdone in this method by the higher 
plants. For instance a humble mould 
(Pilobolus), on fresh animal droppings, has a 
spore head which can concentrate the rays of 
light and always turns in their direction; it 
swells to the point of sudden rupture and away 
go the spores towards the source of light. All 
of our charming little cup fungi (including the 
strange beech orange on branches of Myrtle 
Beech) carry their spores, eight together, in 
innumerable, closely packed, microscopic 
flasks or asci which are highly sensitive to 
changes in the atmospheric humidity. Even 
breathing onto a cup fungus will raise the 
humidity enough to burst its asci, and the 
myriads of spores thus released appear as a 
momentary puff of smoke. 


We now come to those external factors utilised 
by plants to carry away their seeds (or spores) ~ 
the most important being wind, water and 
animal visitors. By means of the wind such 
extremely light and minute seeds as those of 
grasses, orchids, eucalypts, also the related 
paperbarks, bottlebrushes, baeckeas and tea 
trees, are blown away; they are produced in 
such great numbers that a few will hopefully 
find the right conditions for germination. 
Puffball fungi of several kinds use the wind to 
distribute their millions of spores, which have 
been detected in air currents more than two 
miles above the land. A few plants (e.g. 
poppies) have capsules that sway about in the 
breeze, shaking out their fine seed as through 
the holes of a pepper pot; then the wind also 
acts in wider distribution. A decided advantage 
for distant dispersal of heavier seeds is the 
production of a seed wing or sail (e.g. in 
banksias, hakeas, she-oaks, pines, ashes and 
maples) or of seeds bearing a parachute of fine 
hairs as in the dandelion, the many thistles and 
daisy bushes, milk weeds, kapoks and the 
cotton plant. In some cases a whole, light 
inflorescence breaks away at maturity and 
trundles along the ground, scattering its ripe 
seed; this is beautifully exemplified in the 
globular, six-inch head of coast spinifex grass 
that are often seen blowing about on our 
beaches, in the various “tumble weeds” of 


inland areas, and also in the extraordinary 
basket fungus whose iodoform-smelling spore 
slime is wiped off on the grasses and humus 
over which this ball-like fungus is rolled by the 
wind. 


Sea water provides the medium for coconut 
dispersal on tropical coasts, each very large 
seed being encased in a husk of light spongy 
fibres that keep it buoyant for weeks, or even 
months, as it floats about before landing high 
and dry upon some beach. Similarly, other but 
much smaller spongy fruits are dropped into 
fresh water streams and floated away, e.g. 
water ribbons which is common enough on 
rivers around Melbourne. Bird’s nest fungi 
rely upon heavy drops of rain to splash out 
their little lens-like spores bodies (“eggs”), 
while the spores of the dreaded cinnamon or 
die-back fungus are carried downhill by water 
seeping through the soil. 


By far the most ingenious and uncanny devices 
for dispersal are those that make use of animal 
carriers (including man). We have gummy 
exudations on certain pods and seeds that stick 
firmly to any touching object, e.g. the rather 
ghoulish bird-catching tree (Pisonia) of coral 
strands in the tropics, also the adhering seeds 
of pittosporums and mucilagenous ones of 
mistletoes that birds habitually wipe off on the 
branches of trees. Then there are vast numbers 
of plants that employ sharp spines, hooks, 
barbs etc. to catch in their hair or wool of 
passing animals - notably the various burrs 
(Bathurst, Noogoora, bassias, medics etc.) 
which devaluate the wool clip from much 
inland country and often cause physical injury 
to sheep. We are all familiar with the 
troublesome burrs of bidgee-widgee which mat 
up one’s trouser legs, stockings and the coats 
of dogs that accompany us on bush walks 
during summer time - a most effective dispersal 
mechanism for this common trailing herb! 
Growers of forget-me-nots in the home garden 
will find their tight-clinging burrs a source of 
much annoyance. 


Finally, animals play a vital role by eating those 
many fruits with appealing colour, odour or 
taste, and thereby transporting their seeds. 
Man has improved upon nature in the 
development of our endless, well-flavoured 
pears, plums, peaches, paw-paws, persimons, 
oranges, grapes, strawberries, loganberries etc. 
which fill the modern orchard and vineyard. 


Numbers of young apple trees line tracks 
though tourist areas like the Mt Buffalo 
National Park, mute evidence that munching 
visitors have tossed away their apple cores. If 
one hopes to raise certain native heaths for the 
garden, a good scheme is to collect and sow the 
droppings from Grampians emus which have 
fed avidly on the attractive heath berries - 
germination is much more rapid after passage 
through an emu’s digestive tract! The 
subterranean truffle fungus has a distinctive 
odour that is nosed out by pigs foraging above 
ground, and in parts of Europe these animals 
are still trained to find truffles for the delight of 
human gourmets. Highly specialised fleshy 
fungi of the amazing phalloid group 
(stinkhorns, starfish and crinoline fungi) make 
good use of insect carriers for their spores 
which are embedded in a foul-smelling brown 
slime - are greedily lapped up and transported 
by visiting blowflies. 


Here is another plant that Dr Willis would have 
probably seen on his excursion to the 
Whipstick, Cassinia uncata, Sticky Cassinia. 
(Photographer I. F.-B.) 


Excursion Locations Data Base 


Author: John Lindner 


Ever since I was the excursion organiser for the club many years ago, I have been involved each 
year in planning or organising some excursions, and have seen the need for a master list of all 
possible excursions in the area, with supporting data, to enable the easier planning of the excursion 
program and to assist the person doing the job. 


At last the document is finished, having been started in mid-1994, just a little matter of almost 2 
years. Even with the advantages of 14 years of excursions, and the resulting good overall 
knowledge of Central Victoria, it proved a more difficult task than was at first thought. My advice 
to anyone else planning such a project - see your psychologist first! The committee has supported 
the project by funding photocopying and postage. 


There are 182 entries with 16 fields or sub-headings under which information is presented. 


1. Location Specific name (eg. Crosbie Forest) 
2. General area General area or locality (eg. Toolleen) 
3. Last excursion Date of last club excursion 
4. Radius Radial zone from Bendigo (kilometres): 
0 - 10, 10 - 25, 25 - 50, 50 - 100, 100 + 
5. Access How to get there 
6. Subject The subjects of interest at the location, with some supporting 


detail: woodland and understorey species, flowering plants, birds, 

mammals, reptiles, geology. 

Eg. articles, reports. Each edition of Whirrakee has been given a 

number (1 - 176), anda key is provided to translate this into 

volume, number and date. 

Other printed materials 

Land Conservation Council 1981 Final Recommendations for the 

North Central Area. Each block of public land has a code 

(eg. A - parks, H - flora fauna reserves) 

10. LCC map East or west sheet showing location of all public land blocks 

11. Resource folder Indicating if there is further information in the resource folder. 
Yet to be compiled (eg. DCNR leaflets). 

12. Nat map Name of national mapping series map where the location is shown. 
The scales are 1:25,000, 1:50,000, 1:100,000 

13. Grid reference 6 figure grid reference for the map indicated. 

14. Other map Name of any other map that shows the location 

15. Best time Best season or month to go 

16. Contact Name of somebody who may be consulted further 


7. Whirrakee_reference 


8. Other references 
9. LCC 1981 code 


This is what a typical entry looks like: 


Location Kooyoora State Park - Mount Kooyoora, Melville Caves reat 
Gen Area Kingower dom: Last Exc 
Access Melville Caves picnic area is 20 km. from inglewood via Kingower and Wehla road , Hate 
i i = i icni t of junction oO 
j i - ulders. Walking tracks X 2 - south of Melville Caves picnic area, eas 
Sa Back Road with Remeinbtanen road. Aboriginal antec & See foc Wels! anne A set itt Say 
i woodland with Blakely’s Red Gum. Flowers Include Large ; 
aE ee aay Orchid, Blunt and Nodding Greenhood (Patullo). Birds include Spiny-cheeked and other 
honeyeaters not usually near Bendigo. Wallowa and Deane’s Wattle common. 


Radius°0 - 100 km. 


Whirr Ret 96 - special plant (Zieria), 105 - mammal survey, 129 - excursion report, Bendigo Naturalist vol. 5, no. 3 - report 
Other RefsMajor important excursion lead by Fred Halls 7- 8/10/1984. 


LCC 1981 Recs CodeA2 LCC Map West Per 
Nat Map Dunolly 1:100,000 ( 
olin Ta Kooyoora State,Park 1:15,000 (World O. C’ships 1985), Kooyoora Spur 1;10,000 (Yarra Valley Orienteers) 


Time 9 Contact 


In order to examine this huge amount of information easily, it has been sorted into various lists: 


1, Distances from Bendigo (kilometres) 
(0 - 10, 10 - 25, 25 - 50, 50 - 100, 100+) 


2. Main subject matter or activities 


¢Woodland/understorey °Wildflowers Birds eMammals 

*Geology *Fungi eWalking tracks 

*Views of Central Victoria Waterfalls Canoeing *History 
mmerci ration 


4. Recommended for regular visits 


There are also lists of other excursion locations: 
Outside Central Victoria Easter camp sites 


So if your are the excursion organiser, you have various alternatives for using the data base: 
eSkim through the alphabetical list of 182 locations. 
Consult the analysis of distances of locations from Bendigo. 
eAccording to what subject matter is desired, consult the lists of locations under each 
heading. 
Then proceed to the entry for that location for further detail. 


Of course the great drawback to such a data base is that it continually needs updating, with the 
strong possibility that new locations can be added too. Since the information is kept on computer 
disc, this will not be difficult. Some of the current entries have scant details as it is. 


The next stage of this project would be to provide a resource kit for the excursion organiser. This 
might consist of: 
vering Our in a lar folder 

°1:100,000 scale 

¢1:50,000 scale 

°1:25,000 scale 

¢Country Fire Authority Region 21 maps 

Collection of miscellaneous information in lever arch files 

*DCNR park leaflets 

eMaps of Easter camp sites 

Extracts from other reference material 


I daresay you can now understand how the data base, together with the supporting resource 
material, would make the job of an excursion organiser much easier. There would certainly be 
plenty of location ideas on hand to start. 


The precise locations of sensitive species (eg. orchids, Powerful Owl) are not given in the data 
base. The excursion guide is not intended for publication - only 3 copies have been made. 


Acknowledgement must be made to many people who assisted with the compilation of this data: 

For initial work on the idea 
John Guley, Anne Bridley 

For software and formatting 
David McDonald, Bill Holewortt 

For additional information and critical comments 
Peter Allen, Anne Bridley, John Burtonclay, Peter Ellis, Ian Fenselau, Bill Flentje, 
John Guley, Graham Hill, Alf Howe, Jack Ipsen, Rob and Glenise Moors, 
Rod and Jan Orr, Tom and Tess Patullo, Ern Perkins, John Robinson, Lyndal 
Rowley, Fred and Margaret Watts. 
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From the Mailbag 
Author: Elaine Mathison 


Each month the Club receives a number of 
newsletters and magazines: some _ by 
subscription and some in exchange for 
Whirrakee. These are available from the 
Club librarian at our meetings. 


HABITAT (ACF) 
Vol. 23 No. 5 October 1995 


‘Great White Hunted’ by Ian Gordon 
outlines the odds against the great white 
shark in Australian waters where 
commercial fishing and recreational sport 
fishing seem to be having a devastating 
effect on its population. 


‘Protecting Pacific Forests’ by Joanna Gould 
reports on her recent visit to Makira Island 
in the Solomons group where a new 
ecotourism venture encourages forest 
protection. The people of the island, 
unwilling to allow logging of their forests, 
are enthusiastic about the project. 


‘Free Trade Laws’ is a special Habitat 
supplement put together by Dick Copeman 
and others. It points out that the 
environment and human rights could be the 
big losers in the global rush to free trade. 


‘Reconciliation and the Environment’ by 
Kevin Guy reports that the Australian 
Conservation Foundation has _ been 
commissioned by the Council for Aboriginal 
Reconciliation to prepare a_ report 
investigating ways in which reconciliation 
might best be advanced within the policies 


and structures of the environmental 
movement. 
PARKWATCH(VNPA) 


December 1995 No. 183 


‘Privatising Our Parks’ by John Sinclair 
discusses the increasing clamour from 
certain quarters for the privatisation of 
national parks. 
inherent in this suggestion are outlined, and 
examples given of the situation in two 


The main weaknesses — 


1] 


Queensland parks where some privatisation 
has occurred. 


‘Box-Ironbark: 15% and Counting Down’ by 
Charlie Sherwin reports on a number of 
developments in the debate over the fate of 
the state’s few remaining Box-Ironbark 
forests and woodlands. 


‘Restoring the Balance at Lake Elizabeth’ by 
Francine Pullman outlines the efforts being 
made by concerned farmers near Kerang to 
overcome serious land degradation. 


‘Park Notes: Burrowa-Pine Mountain 
National Park’ by Deidre Slattery describes 
the striking contrast between these two ‘left- 
over bits’ of park in north-eastern Victoria. 
Both feature outstanding views of the Alps 
and the valleys of the Upper Murray. 


THE BIRD OBSERVER(BOCA) 
No. 759 December 1995/January 1996 


‘Daintree Getaway’ by Rosemary Payet 
describes the wide variety of species seen in 
varying habitats - river, mudflats, — 
mangroves, grasslands, canefield - in this 
area of far north Queensland. 


“Artificial Nest-hollows’ by Russell Trainor 
reports on the placing of artificial hollows in 
the Maryborough, Vic. district in 1982 by 
DCNR, and the initial results. Suggestions 
are given for design, construction and 
placement of such hollows. 


‘A Place for All Seasons’ by Alistair 
Davidson outlines a revegetation project 
begun almost twenty years ago in South 
Gippsland. The results have been very 
rewarding. 


Also received recently: 
*Sun-Nat(Sunraysia FNC) 
November & December 1995 
*Field Naturalists Club Of Ballarat News 
December 1995 
*Geelong Naturalist(GFNC) December 1995 
*Land for Wildlife News | November 1995 


eR EK RE 


TRUST FOR NATURE 


The Victorian Conservation Trust launched its new 
name Trust for Nature on November 2, 1995. The 
launch was held at the Bendigo Pottery with Charles 
Sherwin from the Victorian National Parks 
Association as the guest speaker. Over 100 people 
attended. 


Trust for Nature is an organisation that assists local 
communities and individuals to protect private land 
of high conservation value. It helps landholders to 
put protective convenants on privately owned land 
with high conservation values and, when necessary, 
provides a facility which allows tax deductible 
donations for the purchase of conservation land. 


Trust for Nature is an independent body established 
(as the Victorian Conservation Trust) by an Act of 
Parliament in 1972. It was originally established as a 
vehicle to manage donations of property or money 
from people concerned about conserving flora and 
fauna. It was not until 1987 that the conservation 
covenant system came into being, modelled on New 
Zealand's open space covenants. 


Properties that can be protected by Trust for Nature 
are those with remnant vegetation, historical 
significance or particular landscape importance. 


What is a Covenant? 


A covenant is a voluntary agreement between a 
landholder and Trust for Nature. It is registered on 
the land title to ensure future owners respect the 
conservation values of the land which the current 
owner has worked hard to protect. 


In Victoria over 350 covenants have been approved 
by the Board of Trustees. These covenants cover 
over 10,000 hectares of private land. 200 covenants 
are registered while a further 30 are proceeding 
towards registration. 


Although mining can override conservation 
covenants, the Trust for Nature can act for the 
landholder and has been successful in the past in 
opposing mining claims. Also it has been found that 
if a local council wants the land for gravel extraction, 
road works etc. it is less likely to appropriate land 
with a covenant. 


Trust for Nature can provide advice on managing 
private land for conservation purposes. it runs 
workshops, field days and publishes a regular 
newsletter. It is currently negotiating with local 
councils to achieve rate relief for landholders with 
covenants. 


The process of covenanting takes time so it is 
important for landholders wishing to protect their 
land with this mechanism to act sooner rather than 
later. 
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Land Purchases 


Apart from covenants Trust for Nature also has a 


Land Purchase Scheme for acquiring land to add to 
public parks and reserves - this relies on public 
appeals, such as the Bendigo Bushland Appeal, and 
government funding. 


The One Tree Hill Appeal raised $22,000 from the 
community and the Trust negotiated a further 
$90,000 from the State Government. The money 
raised enabled 21 hectares to be added to the One 
Tree Hill Regional Park. 


The Trust is currently involved with negotiations for 
the purchase of Eltham Copper Butterfly (Paralucia) 
habitat in Castlemaine. The land has dwarf Bursaria 
plants which the larvae feed on attended by 
Notoncus ants. The Trust does not have sufficient 
funds to pay the asking price at the moment but if 
successful the land will become Crown Land and be 
managed by the Botanical Gardens. 


The Trust is also negotiating the purchase of State 
significant grasslands near the Terrick Terrick State 
Park. It is hoped that the land will become a Flora 
and Fauna Reserve. Another 400 hectares of 
grasslands at Craigieburn is also under negotiation. 
Local Government is contributing a substantial 
amount under their own open space budget while all 
parties are waiting for the State Government to 


decide on the path for the proposed F2 freeway. 


Heathlands on the Great Ocean Road between 
Anglesea and Airey's Inlet have also been 
purchased. 


An Action Plan for the Avoca-Loddon- 
Campaspe Catchments 


Trust for Nature received f unding from both the 
State Government and the Federal Government to try 
to coordinate nature conservation activities. It has 
run workshops across the three catchments to bring 
together Local and State Government, community 
groups, Landcare, Field Naturalists, Tree Groups, 
and environment groups as well as interested 
individuals to discuss conservation priorities for 
their areas. 


Major issues that have come out of the consultation 


- process are the loss of remnant and riparian 


vegetation, the problems of introduced plants such 
as blackberries and willows along streamsides, 
sedimentation and increased flooding. Other issues 
were identified and discussed and the Action Plan 
will be available for comment in the near future. 


Elvyne Hogan is the Bendigo Regional Co-ordinator 
for Trust for Nature and can be contacted on 054 35 
3344. 


Bendigo Field Naturalists Club 
Easter Camp 1996 


Location: Hattah-Kulkyne National Park 

Distance: Via Kerang, Swan Hill, 
Piangil, Boundary Bend, 
Wemen - 370km. 

Camp Site: | Lake Mournpall, a short drive 
from Lake Hattah. 

You need to take: some drinking water 

Further Supplies: Hattah Township 

On Site: Pit toilets, water for washing 
dishes etc., fresh water for 
refills 

Fires: Only allowed in fireplaces 
provided 

Cost: $7.50 per site per night (up to 6 
people). Campervans are o.k. 

Activities:. Bird watching, botany, 
spotlighting, canoeing, 
swimming. 

Leader: A leader to determine camp site 


and take names is needed. In 
the meantime please leave your 
name with Bill Holsworth 
(434063) if you intend to go. 


Unknown Spider 

Jenny Shield attempted to identify the spider on 
page in the December Whirrakee (Vol 16 
No.11). She thinks it might have been a 
Common Orb Weaver, possibly a male of 
Eriophora transmarina. 


BFNC Badges 

About 3 years ago NAME LABELS for 
members were obtained. Members who have 
joined since, and others who do not have a 
name label can order an official "Bendigo Field 
Naturalists Club Inc." label engraved with your 
name from Glenn Fordham, Central Trophies 
and Gifts, 289 Lyttleton Tce, (Phone 423 855). 
Cost $5.00. 
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New Activity Night 


Since we can use the Golden Square Hall any 
evening, and all weekend we have an 
opportunity to try some new activities. For a 4 
month trial period the Committee have decided 
to have a social night/ reading night/ discussion 
night - call it what it becomes-- on the first 
Wednesday in each month. The next one will 
be 3 April (and then followed by 1 May and 5 
June.) 


The door will be opened about 7:15 pm, and 
some of the committee will be present to help 
you find books, pamphlets, tea, coffee, broom, 
vacuum cleaner, etc. There will be no formal 
structure to the evening, but lots of opportunity 
to visit, exchange ideas, plan the Native Plant 
garden, write articles for the Whirrakee, pin 
insects or whatever you wish to learn or 
promote. 


Back Issues of Whirrakee, Vol. 1-11 


The BFNC Committee has decided to reduce 
their stock of old copies of Whirrakee but to 
give members a chance over the next two 
months to order back copies for the above 
volumes (1980 to 1990) at nominal cost. 
Whether you only have a few copies missing or 
want to build up your collection with the above 
volumes please list your requirements and 
make an offer to the Committee that you 
consider fair. 


gel sida 


The Cause 


The Band 
When and Where 


Cost i 
Bring 
Contact 


Supported by — 


BENDIGO BUSHLAND APPEAL and in particular, 


Lot 6 Bennetts Rd, which adjoins the O’Keefe trail 


EMU ren be BAND 


Cpeustously donating themselves) 


cies to 12 Alem: Saruniay 16th March 1996 
at Flora Hill Secondary College Hall | 


$12.00 and $8.00 concession — 


A Mug anda plate of Supper to share 
| ae tee s pret ere 


: BeNpIGo DistRICT ENVIRONMENT Counc, 


TRUST FOR NATURE, Victoria 


bes Rcie ee 


Diary 


The General, Bird Observers Group and 
Mammal Survey Group meetings are held at the 
Golden Square Senior Citizens Building, Old 
High Street, Golden Square, unless otherwise 
indicated. 


General Meeting 


March 13, 7:30pm 

Susie Duncan (Flora and Fauna branch of 
DCNR) will speak about “The Conservation of 
the Box/Ironbark Ecosystem”’. ; 

The talk will consist of a brief overview of the 
ecology of the Box/Ironbark ecosystem and the 
historical and current threats to flora and fauna. 
This will be followed by an outline of the d 
proposed DCNR Conservation Program and a 
discussion of how field naturalists and other 
community groups can best collaborate with 
DCNR to conserve precious forests and 
woodlands 


April 10, 7:30pm ; 
Jane Cleary will talk about biblical plants. 


May 8, 7:30pm 
The topic will be a geological one. Details to 
be confirmed. 


July 10, 7:30pm 
Graeme Pizzey will talk about.......... birds! 


August 14, 7:30pm 
Greg Binns will talk about birds from overseas 


September 11, 7:30pm. President’s Address 


October 9, 7:30pm 
David Milsom will talk about greening 
Australia and green corridors. 


Activity Night 

The first of these informal evenings will be 
held on March 6 (see article on page 13). 
Other dates are April 3, May 1 and June 5. 


Excursions 

The assembly point for excursions is outside 
the Golden Square Senior Citizens Building, 
Old High Street, Golden Square, unless 
otherwise specified. Full-day excursions 
normally commence at 10am. 

Please check details (or any changes) in the 
Whirrakee for the month of the excursion. 


Sunday, March 17 

An afternoon/evening excursion to Millwood 
Dam. Leader: Anne Bridley or Glenise Moors 
Meet at the new meeting place (outside Golden 


Square Senior Citizens Building) at 1pm. 


Sunday, April 14 

A half-day excursion led by Jane Cleary to 
view some of the plants mentioned in her talk 
on April 10. Details to be arranged. 


Sunday, May 12 
This half-day excursion will be related to the 
talk on May 8. Details to be arranged. 


Bird Observers Group 


March 1, 7:30pm 
Bird of the Night: Superb Fairy Wren and 
Purple-backed Wren 


March 29, 7:30pm 

Because the first Friday of April is Good 
Friday, the April Meeting has been brought 
forward to 29 March 

Speaker: Phil Maher from “Inland Bird Tours” 
will talk about the birds of the Riverina district. 
Bird of the Night: Painted Quail 


May 3, 7:30pm 

Speaker: Cynthia and Rob Watkins will 
present more bird highlights of their recent 
Overseas trip 

Bird of the Night: Western Warbler 


June 7, 7:30pm 

Speaker: Graham and Margaret Batey will talk 
about the birds of King Island 

Bird of the Night: Mistletoe Bird 


July 5, 7:30pm 
Bird of the Night: Grey-crowned Babbler 


August 2, 7:30pm 
Bird of the Night: Hooded Robin 


September 6, 7:30pm 
Bird of the Night: Southern Whiteface 


October 4, 7:30pm 
Bird of the Night: Fuscous Honeyeater 


November 1, 7:30pm 
Bird of the Night: White-fronted Chat 


December 6, 7:30pm 
Bird of the Night: Willie Wagtail 


_ Supper 
_ The usual arrangements for supper are as 


follows: members either bring a plate or pay 
$1 for supper. This small amount is used by 
the treasurer to reimburse members who 


_ purchase essential supper supplies. 


